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SELECT POETRY. | 








TO A MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 
The Child asleep on the Mother’s bosom. 
BY THE REV. HOBART CAUNTER, B. D. } 





Fond mother! how those mild and mellow’d | Thou shalt ascend the Zion of the skies, ; 
| Far, far above the rolling spheres, where | Tied; and I may say, a more sober, industrious 
boy, never broke the world’s bread nor my 


orbs 
Of love and beauty, ting’d with the pure blue | 


Of heaven, beam sweetly on thy babe! How | Thy still incarnate God; and dwell with Him, 


calm | 
Its sleep! how lovely in its slumbers! bnsh’d 
By a soft voice, whose witching minstrelsy 
Steals o’er the heart like gentle summer airs 
Breathing upon the waters tenderly, 
To ruffe not, but sweetly agitate — 
Its still clear bosom. Cherub! thou art lull’d 
To slumber with the gentlest lullaby 
That ever fell upon the wearied sense, 
And pillow’d where an angel’s cheek might 
rest, 
Nor feel a taint through his pure essence | 
spread— 
So perfectly has virtue hallow’d thee. 





God’s blessing be upon thy babe, fond mother! | 
See how it smiles, as if that earnest pray’r 
Stole o’er its sleeping sense—as if that smile 
Gave forth the sweet Amen. 


Calm is thy rest 
Pure innocent! an anxious mother’s eye 
Watches thy slumbers—thy young dreams 
“have now 
Nought to disturb them! Like the twilight 
dawn, 
Where all is redolent, one gen’ral ‘hue 


| Of angry elements, to that pnre rest 
Where angels wait to welcome thee. 


Shall have unlock’d thy reason’s stores, may 
Find no asylum in thy heart! In Him 


Repose its trust; and from 


But there’s a God 


years 


vice t 


world— 


| siniles, 
Above, who shall direct thee through the clash | —may ye never want!—but a poor woman’s 

prayer is oothing; only | am confident the Al- 
When | mighty will grant ye a long life, and a happy 
death, for your kindness to one who was lone 
and desolate, in a could world. At little mat- 


May God’s (resh blessing be about ye 


ers where one like me was born, only I came 


of dacent, honest people, and it could not be 
Who perish’d for thee, may thine ardent soul | said, that any one belonging to me or mine, 
this chequer’d | €ver wronged man or mortal; the boys were 
| brave and just—the girls well looking and 


When thou hast pluck’d its roses with their | Virtuous: seven of us under one roof, but there 
thoras— | was full and plinty of every thing—more espe- 


reigns 


| cially love, which sweetens all. 


Well, I mar- 


| In bliss ineffable, and light divine. 


| Thomas—my Thomas! 1 ask your pardco, 
| ladies; but my heart swells when I think that 
| may be he’s gone to the God who gave him to 
| me first for a blessing, then for a beart trial.” 

The poor woman wept, and the father of the 
| family she was addressing, acopting the figura- 
tive language which the Irish so well under- 
stand, observed-—“ The gardener prunes the 
vine even unto bleeding, and suffers the bram- 
ble to grow ils own way.” 


And all ** the glorious company of heay’n,” 








SELECT TALES. 
SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. 
MARY CLAVERY’S STORY. 

OY MRS. & °C. BALL. ny ‘ That’s true—thank ye, Sir, for that sweet 
The language of the Irish peasantry is-inva- | word of comfort,’ she replied, smiling faintly; 


riably strong and metaphorical; and when they | ¢ it’s happy to think of God’s care—the only 
would describe their distress, or paiut their | care that’s over the poor—though it seems un- 














Pervading nature, looking smilingly 
Thro’ the thin veil of morning, to thine eye 
Is the fair view of life. There’s harmony 
To all that breathes around thee. To thy young 
And ardent ken, the world seems one vast 
sphere 

Of living beauty, and storehouse fraught 
With ev’ry thing for joy; but shortly, child, 
The film shall drop from thy delighted eye, 
And show thee all its hideousness: anon 
Stern time shall ripen thy perceptions, now, 
So dull and immature; when thou shalt lool 
Down its dark vista with an eager glance, 
And there bebold the lucid orb of bliss 

_ Peering behind the murky fogs of woe, 

er Lighting their gloomy track—hke the bright 

: sun 






4 ‘Riding amid his fires, through flashing clouds, 
- To show the gath’ring storm. 





oe 


happiness, it becomes highly poetical. I will | 


| illustrate this remark by the story of Mary | 


Clavery, in her own words, as she told it to 


| some very dear friends of mine, who resided at 


Bannow Parsonage, and who united, in a sin- 
gularly happy manner, the kindly feelings and 
active exertions that made a clergyman’s 
family ‘ the bisssing of the poor.’ 

One tranquil evening in Rutumn, a pale, 
delicate young woman rested her hand on the 
gate that opened to the green sloping lawn 
that fronted the Parsonage-house, uncertain’ 
whether or not she dared raise the latch, as | 
she gazed wistfully on the group of children | 
who were playing on the green. Although in | 
the veriest garb of misery, she bad nothing of | 
the common beggar in her appearance; and | 





| the two litle ones that clung to her tattered 


cloak were better covered than their mother. 
She carried on her back a young sickly look- 
ing infant, and its weak cries arrested the at: | 
tention of the good pastor’s youngest daugnter, 
who bade her enter, in that kindly tone which 
speaks of hope and comfort to the breaking 
heart. How mvcb is in a kibdly voice! When 


remained a few days at the Parsonage, she told 
her tale. 

* May God reward ye—for ye have fed the 
hungry, and ye have clothed the naked, and 
ye have spoken of hone to her who thought of 
it no more; and ye have looked like heaven’s 
own angels toone who had forgot the sight of 














grateful to say that to those who are so extra- 
ordinary kind tome. Well, we had aclane 
cabin—a milk white cow—~a trifle of poultry — 
two or three pigs,—indeed every comfort in 
life according to our station, and thankful we 
were for it. Why not! time passed as happy 
as heart could wish, and one babe came, and 
another, but the eldest now was the third then, 
for it pleased God to take the two first in the 
fever, and bad, sure enough, was the trouble, 
for my husband took it, and there he lay, off 
and.on, fur as good as four months; and then 
the rint got behind band, and we were forced 
to sell the cow: one would thiak the baste had 
knowledge, for when she was going to the fair 
(and by the same token it was my brother-in- 
law’s sisters son that drove her,) she turned 
back and mowed—ay, as natural as a child that 
was quilting the mother, Well, we never 
could raise the price of a cow agin, and that 
was a sore loss to us, for God sent two young 
ones the next time, and betwixt them both [ 
could never get a minutesto do the bit o’ spin- 
ning or knitting that the landlord’s wife ex- 
pected as a yearly compliment. (She was not 


the woman had partaken of food and rest, and | born a Jady, and they’re the worst to the poor. 


Musheroom gentry! that spring up and buy 
land, tand over head, ‘from the rale sort, that 
are left, in the long run, without cross or coin 
to bless themselves with--all owing to their 
generosity.) . Well, (o make up for that, | was 
forced to give some of my best hens, as duty 
fowl to the lady, on account that she praised 
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their handsome toppings. That wasn’t all—- 
the pigs got the measles, and we might have 
sould them to advantage, but my husband says, 
says he—‘ Mary, we have had disease and 
death in our own house, and don’t let us be 
the manes of selling unwholesome mate upon 
no account, becase it brings ill health, and we 
to answer for it, when nothin’ will be to the 
fore, but the honest deeds and the roguish 
ones, straight aginst each other, and no one to 
judge them but the Almighty—the onz who 
knows the rights of all;’—tbat was true for 
him. Well, we might have got up again, for 
poor Thomas worked like any negre to the full; 
but just after we had sowed our little field of 
wheat, (it was almost at the corner of the land- 
lord’s park, and we depended on it for the next 
gale day,) nothing would sarve the landlord 
but he must take it out of our hands, without 
any notice, to plant trees upon. I went to my 
lady, and to soften her like, took what was 
left of the poor fowls—the cock and fall—as a 
present; she accepted them very geuteelly, to 
be sure, and promised we should have another 
field, and compensation money. Well, we 
waited, but*no sign of it; at last my husband 
made bould to go the landlord himself, and 
tould him all that had passed between the lady 
and me. ‘Don’t bother me, man,’ was the 
answer he made; ‘compensation indeed! what 
compensation am I to have for being out of my 
rent so ’‘long-~the time ye were sick, and ye 
without a lase? And I am certain my wife 
never promised any thing of the sort to the 
woman.’ I ask ye’r pardon, Sir,’ replied Tho- 
mas, civil of course; ‘ but she did, for my Mary 
tould me.’ 
¢ She tould ye a lie, then,’ said the landlord 
—and my husband fired up. ‘Sir,’ said he, 
‘if ye were my equal you dar’n’t say the like o’ 
that of my Mary—for though she’s not of gentle 
blood, she’s no liar!” Téen the landlord called 
my husband an impudent blackguard and Tho- 
mas made answer, that he being a gentleman, 
might call him what he pleased; but that none 
should say that of his wife that she did not de- 
sarye; however, the upshot of the thing was, 
that we got warning to quit all of a suddent; 
but there was no help for it, as the neighbours 
said, true for them—that Thomas was by no 
means as strong a man as before the fever, and 
the steward found out some stranger who offer- 
ed money down on the nail for the land, for 
‘we had it in prime order. Every one cried 
shame on the landlord, but sure there’s no jus- 
tice for the poor! *twas a sorrowful parting— 


for some how a body gets fond of the bits of | 
trees that grow under their own eye—and I | 


was near my laying-in—and the troubles came 
at once—and all we could get to shelter us was 
a damp hole of a place. My husband got plinty. 
of work, and though it wasn’t in natur not to 
lament by-gone comforts, yet sure the love 
was, to the good, firm—aye, firmer than ever, 
and no blight was on our name, nor isn’t to 
this day; thank God for it, for nobody breathing 
can say, Thomas, or Mary Clavery, ye owe me 
the value of a ‘ thraneen.’ 

‘ the change of air, and the fretting, and one 
thing or other, made me very weakly, and we 
lost the fellow twin to this one; it was bappy 
for the darlint—but, ob! it was heart scalding 
to see it peeking and peeking, wasting, and 
to want the drop of wine, or the morsel of 
mate, that might keep it to be a blessing to its 
parents’ grey bairs; it was then just after my 
child’s death, that, to drive the sorrow from his 
heart, Thomas took a little to the drop, and 


yet he wasn’t like other men, that grow cross. 


and fractious; he was gentle -to me. and tlie 


does all who have any call to it—for he was as 
fine a young man, though I say it, as ye could 
see inaday’s walk-~~standing six feet two in 
his stocking vamps, and admired for his beauty; 
and he went to the next town to sell my little 
spinning, that I had done to keep the dacent 
stich on the childer; and, as was fated I sup- 
pose, who should be there, but the devil in the 
shape of.a recruiting sargent—and when the 
driak’s in, the wit’s out—and he listed--listed 
—and the parting—oh! but I thought the life 
would lave me—sure I followed him to the 
place of enbarkment, and they druv me from 
him—and I stood on the sea shore--and saw 
him on the deck of that black ship, his arms 
crossed over his breast like one melancholy 
mad; and it was long before I believed he was 


no voice to cheer me—for these did nothing 
but cry for fuod. It was wicked, but I wished 
to die, for my heart felt breaking—the little 
left me was soon gone-—1 was among strangers 
—I could not bear to go to my own people or 
place, because I was more like a shame, and 
my spirit was too high to be looked down on. 
I have travelled from parish to parish, doing a 
bit of work of any kind when I could get it, 
and trusting tq good Christians to give some- 
thing to the desolate children when all else 
failed.’ 

‘ You have never heard from your husband?’ 

‘Ob! Sir, he sends his letters to Waterford 
to the care of one I know: but I cannot often 
hear, the distance is so great.’ 

* Did he not forward you money?’ 

‘ Three pounds, but we owed thirty shillings 
of it, betwixt rent for the last hole we lived 
in and two or three other matter. 1 was over- 
joyed to be able to send the money, for the 
debts laid heavy on my heart; and to be sure 
the children wanted many a little thing, and 
the remainder soon went.’ 

The ‘good pastor and his fire-side’ were 
deeply interested in Mary Clavery’s simple 
tale; and on farther inquiry its truth was fully 
established, and it was also found that her 
husband was in the regiment then at Jamaica, 
commanded by the clergyman’s brother, a 
gallant and distinguished officer. The story 
circulated very quickly in a neighbourhood 
where every little circumstance is an event, 
and, to the credit of the united good feeling of 
my favourite Banuow, be it known, that on the 
very same Sabbath morning, in the Protestant 
church and Catholic Chapel, a collection was 
made for the benefit of the distressed family, 
and another week saw Mary and her children 
in quiet possession of a small two-roomed 
|} cabin: the parish minister and parish priest 
| conversing at the door, as to the best method 
of procuring the industrious woman continued 
employment; and Hetta, Marianne, and Ellen 
(the clergyman’s daughters,) busily engaged 
in arranging new noggins and plates, and all 
maoner of cottage furniture to their own sweet 
taste; then farmer Corish gave Mrs. Clavery a 
sack of potatoes—Master Ben engaged to teach 
the children for nothing—Mrs. Cassidy sent, 


presented a motherly, well-educated goose, 
capable of bringing up a numerous.family re- 
spectably. Good Mr.-Billy, as consigerate and 
wortby an old bachelor as _ ever lived, (how 
angry Iam with good men for’ becoming old 
bachelors,) sent’her a setting hen and seven 
eggs;—in short, thé little cottage and gardét 
were stocked so quickly, and yet so well, and 
the poor woman wis se grateful, that she could 

ly believe the reality'of what occtred. 
r kind friends at the eb gee however, 





young ones, but im the end it ruined’ us, as it saw that something more wag wanting to make 


oY 


i 
v 


f* 


really gone--gone--gone; and that there was | 


as her offering, a fine fat little pig—Mrs. Corish. 





: ——— spe Seema Y 
their protege perfectly happy. What that was 
need I tell? my lady readers have surely 
guessed it already, and even the gentlemen 
have found it out. The clergyman, without 
acquainting Mrs. Clavery, had written to his 
brother, mentioning all the particulars, and 
begging Thomas’s discharge; the last post had 
brought him a letter, saying that his request 
was granted. 

Need | pursue my story farther?—Spirit and 
Munners of the Age. 


STRENGTH OF CHARACTER. 


Self-denial is the essence of strength of cha. 
racter, which includes a capability of sacrifi- 
cing preseat indulgence for some future and 
distant object of desire. 

The mere sentimentalist loses the present 
in the contemplation of the past; the infirm 
character is, in a great measure, the creature 
of present circumstances; but the strong cha- 
racter subjects the present to the future, and 
makes it subservient to the evolution of some 
ultimate supposed good. 

Strength of character assumes different forms 
in different individuals, according to the nature 
of the objects which it exerts itself to secure; 
and these are again diversified by the natural 
talents, passions, attainments, prejudices, and 
situations, of the said individuals. 

A pauper may display as much strength of 
character, in bis rise from indigence to wealth, 
as any successful usurper that ever figured in 
the pages of history: for strength of character 
is not necessarily connected with the most 
comprehensive character. It is certainly a 
most desirable quality: numerous instances 
may be adduced of its abuse, but these form 
no argument against it: we might as well wish 
the earth to be covered with perpetual night, 
because the light is too generally made subser- 
vient to iniquitous purposes. If strength of 
character has slain its thousands, weakness of 
character has slain its tens of thousands; for 
vice claims, as her most loyal subjects, all 
those who are unable to resist the immediate 
temptation of appetite, who cannot postpone 
the inyitation of indulgence, and upon these 
she has set her peculiar seal—the badge of an 
infirm character. 

A most singular instance of this moral infir- 
mity came under my observation a few years 
ago, in the case of a youth at a seminary, who 
was an entire slave to his appetite. Soon after 
his arrival at school, having squandered away 
all his money, he disposed of his playthings for 
one quarter of their value; when this resource 
failed, unable to resist the increasing demands 
of his appetite, and preferring present indal- 
gence to future comfort, he mortgaged . the 
whole of his forthcoming half. year’s allowance 
of pocket.money (to the amount of 6s.) for 
eight-pence of ready money; aud when this 
hardly-earned sum was dissipated, he procured 
a few more pence by bartering away his break- 
fast for tlie remainder of theghalf-year; and, at 
last; Having parted with all that gave him en 


appearance of respectability, he completed his 


degradation by selling himself as a lacquey to a 
senior school-fellow. 

Now, I would ask, what could be expected 
from such a youth in after life? Nothing but a 
peculiar concurrence of circumstances, or di- 


.vine interposition, could have saved him from 


an infamous-death, Indeed, there can be little 
doubt, but that nine tenths of the bankruptcies 
daily recorded in the Gazette, are original 
owing to weakness of character. . 


That strength of character is generally ip- © 


nate, canaot be denied; but as upon a naturally 
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* Perhaps they assume an unwonted importance 


| Armine to get the better of it—1st, to adopt 


pleases,’ i.e. if he exer’s himiself in the right 
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weak constitution of body much strength may 
be engrafted by approved training and exer- 
cise, 80, in my humble opinion, may a natural- 
ly weak character attain to almost any degree 
of strength by progressive efforts. 

It is no very uncommon thing for young per- 
sons, after perusing an account of some re- 
mmarkably strong character, or such an Essay 
as Foster’s on ‘ Decision,’ to be so far excited 
as to determine to be henceforth strong cha- 

ters themselves. The mere design seems to 
elevate them aboye all opposition, and they 
determine to be so at once, and to begin im- 
mediately by putting a constraint on all those 
habits which are inconsistent with their vague 
conception of the necessary qualifications. 


of carriage, a blustering impatience of contra- 
diction, or a vehement mede of expressing 
their opinions and wishes. If this be the case, 
they are soon convinced by the rebuffs they 
meet with, that the mere skin of the lion will 
not secure.an ignobler animal the influence of 
the sylvan monarch. Or perhaps, with more 
plausibility, they sketch some magnificent plan 
during the first heat of their excitement: they 
determine to renounce all those pleasures 
which, in their heroic ardour, they find to be 
unnécessary, and to substitute for them a series 
of self-denying pursuits, which shall fully 
evince their possession of strength of charac- 
ter. d 
The hitherto negligent student, for instance, 
sighs over the waste of the past, but determines 
to make up for lost ground by his future ad- 
vances. He parcels out the space to be tra- 
versed, and exults to fing; that if he be only 
constagt to bis purpose, he shall not only give 
a notable proof of his strength of character, not 
only make a most desirable acquisition, but 
even realize all that could have been effected 
by an an ordinary mind during the whole pe- 
‘riod both of his past’ and future application, 
and thus steal a march upon time itself. 
Now, should tnis paper chance to be read by 
a thousand readers, may I not affirm, that eight 
hundred can bear an experimental testimony 
to the fidelity of this representation’? The sup- 
posed student makes no allowance for hindran- 


way. Animated by the influence of this en- 
couraging. truth, let them first acquire a just 
confidence in their own powers; select some 
one of those habits which on mature consider- 
atillle they find to be incompatible with strength 
of character, aud determine to annihilate it by 
the vigorous and systematic counteraction of 
an opposite one: and let them not attempt any 
other great reform till the said superinduced 
habit, by dint of repetition, be, if I may be 
allowed the expression, so completely natural- 
ized, as to require little or no exercise of self- 
denial. When this point is gained—inspirited, 
and not, like Pyrrhus, weakened, by their 
victory, they may proceed in the same way 
with a second and a third, and will find their 
difficulties retire as they advance. Their pro- 
gress will resemble that of a great stone which 
is first dragged a short way, with great difficul- 
ty, to the summit of a hill, but afterwards 
descends by its own weight, with increasing 
velocity. 

A youth whom I know well, was a short 
time ago so much stimulated hy the perusal of 
Foster’s Essays, and a conviction of his ipfir- 
mity of character, as to form a deliberate de- 
termination to get the better of it. One of his 
grand failings, and a failing too peculiarly 
characteristic of a weak character, was an im- 
providence about the future in his general 
expenditure—a reckless spirit of extravagance 
in minor matters, proceeeding nut so much 
from wanton theugitlessness, as from a deli- 
berate sacrifice of the future to the present. 
He knew the indulgence of his inclination to 
purchase this book, or that luxury, &c, would 
occasion him much fuiure inconvenience and 
uneasiness, but. he caild not withstand the 
temptation to present ndulgence. Although 
by no means selfish, he was too much the slave 
of appetite. He had, in particular, an inordi- 
vaté fondness for fruit, and being situated 

where it formed no part of the ordinary meal, 
j he was in the daily practice of expending a 
sum upon it; so muck so, that, like other con- 
firmed practices, it begame essential to his 
comfort. ; 

In the career of self improvement, he first 
proposed to himself the subjugation of this pro- 





ces, or probable failure of will and strength; he 
makes no provision for that weak point of 
humanity which will not admit of unwearied 
application. : 

We need scarcely infer, that in such a course 
of martyrdom he does not continue long. ‘The 
patural ebb of bis excitement accelerated by 
the increasing irksomeness of his career, soon 
leads him to abandon his hopes in disgust; and 
he resigns himself to his former imbecility, 
either with the composing conviction that he 
is constitutionally incapacitated forever be 
coming a strong character, or wit the delutve 
hope of making at some futu~ “me a More 
successful attempt. 

Accordingly, He find *#t nearly all the 
failures in the attemp?” 2Cduire strength of 

+a mistaken determina- 
character proceed fre, , ‘ 
tion on the part of © @SPirant, to become a 
strong character, OD°e He should rather 
+ at he eay’ Romans, who first measured 
imitate the 7 with their more immediate 
br Pn gaining additional power from 
belghvoul ve encounter to meet another yet 
each suCcgus, at length extended their domin- 
more athe universe. 
100 OSuld recommend those who are so far 

Ole of their infirmity of character as to 


Atbeir war cry, the standing maxim, ‘ that if 





minent failing—this improvident prodigality; 
and to promote this end, he made a yow not to 
purchase any fruit whatever for six months, 
and at the expiration of that time to regulate 
his future expenditure by the severest dictates 








han exerts himself he may be any thing he 


N 
be. “rene 


of his judgment, rightly calculating, that by 
tha: time his appetite would be so far subdued, 
ani the’powers of self controu! so far augment- 
ef by exercise, and invigorated by success, as 
co secure the un{rolable supremacy of reason 
in the disposal/of his inclinations. His plan 
completely succeeded. The irksomeness of 
the privation, which was at first very great, 
gradually wore off, until it was no longer felt, 
and long before the expiration of the six months 


his abstinence had totally ceaséd tobe an ex- | 


ercise of self denial. The consequent pecuni- 
ary saving, although not to be despised by 
those who rightly estimate the worth of money, 


him to connect the future with the present, and 
entitle him to the appellation; and secure to 
him the advantages, of a strongcharacter. He 
was once such a student as we have described 
at the commencement of our Essay. He aim- 
ed at pre-eminence only by desultory efforts, 
and was incapable of prolonged application to 
any one pursuit; he was ever forming designs, 
‘but they stretched far into futurity, he never 
completed them; and his past course might be 
computed as well by the succession of brilliant 
but unaccomplished projects, as by the ordinary 
divisions of time. 

In his aims at self-improvement in these 
respects, instead of sketching a magnificent 
plan, which his present habits would not have 
enabled him to execute, he first proposed to 
accomplish some single task, (to read, for in- 
stance, a certain portion of an author, at stated 
hours every day, for a specified time;) requir- 
ing time rather than labour for its execution; 
for be it remembered, that it is not so much 
intensity as constancy of effort, that marks the 
strong character. When this point was gained, 
he added a second and a third, taking care not 
to expose himself to chagrin and disappoint- 
ment, by attempting more than his resources 
of time and inclination would. enable him ‘to 
supports and he is at this present time pressing 
forward to the attainment of a strong character, 
by the progressive accumulation of the neces- 
sary habits. 

Before, he could not reckon with confidence 


a few days only necessarily intervened; he was 
snaster only of the present, and held by a most 
precaricus tenure all those thoughts and inten- 
tions which extended to futurity: any one of 
these was like a rudderless boat on the bosom 
of the deep, which, if no contrary .wind or 
storm arose, might possibly be wafted to its 
destined shore. But new, he can reckon with 
confidence upon the future fulfilment of a pre- 
sent conception, at least”as far as it depends 
upon himself; and he entertains a hope that it 
may one day be said of his life in the beautiful 
language of a living writer, that ‘ to-day knows 
something of yesterday, and all bis days pass 
along, like a well organized company, on an 
enterprize of pith and moment.’ 

The last hint, I shall venture to offer, relates 
to the expediency of gratuitous acts of self- 
denial, in order to the attainment of strength of 
character. For as—to recur to our former 
illustration—the early Romans prepared them- 
selves for their most stupendous conquests, not 


jacent foes, but also by martial exercises and 
mock fights in time of peace; so I should re- 
commend the youthful aspirant after eminence 
of character to exercise a self-control on par- 
ticular occasions, even when it may not be 
absolutely necessary. I recollect reading a 
very instructive anecdote, which, short as it is, 
comprises a folio of wisdom. Johnson, in a 
letter to a young friend recently entered at the 
University of Cambridge, in which he caution- 





was of little importance in comparison with the | €4 him against the dissipation and vice so pre- 
value of the habit superinduced—the confi- | Valent there, gave him this injunction, ‘ Learn 


dence in his own powers, and the accession of 
moral strength which he had thus gained, to- 
gether with the well earned self approbation 
which naturally resulted. It is now four 


| even when theré be no p 


to refuse an invitation to supper sometimes, 
icular necessity for 


doing so.” The young ifterwards declar- 


| ed, that it was astonishing how much the occa- 


months since the completion of his vow, and I | sional adoption of this simple hint contributed 


find that he has expended nothing whatever in 
the pursdit of sensual gratification; not from 


| to his strength of character. 


In conclusion, I would observe, that if 


necessity, nor even in a general way so much | ‘strength of character,’ principally includes 
from principle, as from the absence of inclina- | the subjection of the‘present to the future, ie. 


tion. 


Since then, too, he has ascended yet | tenacity of purpose in reference to some remote 


higher in the scale of character; he has added ' object of desire, and.if its ordinary scope, even 


é 


two more links to that chain which will enable: 


upon the performance of an optional design, if. 


only by previous conflict with their petty ad- « 


~ 
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in its most memorable exemplifications, ‘has 
been bounded by time, what short of a-natu- 
ral and divine influence can have supported'a 
tenacity of purpose.io reference to the interests 
of an unseen world, in the case of persons who, 
on every other point, have manifested the ut- 
most imbecility and weakness of character? 
One of the many strong evidences of the 
truth of Christianity appears to me to be sup- 
plied by this fact, viz.—that persons who in all 
respects but this one, are as unstable as water, 
and can scarcely plan with certainty for any 
portion of futurity, notwithstanding manifest, 
in their pressing forward for the ‘prize of 
their high calling,’ a strength of character 
which, both in respect to its object and degree, 
infinitely transcends that of its most boasted 
incarnations that ever blessed or cursed the 
world. CAnras. 





womAN.—To the honour, to the eternal 
honour of the sex, be it said, that in ‘the path 
of duty no sacrifice is wit them impossible, 
but to shrink from what love, honour, inno- 
cence, and religion, requires. The voice of 
pleasure or of power may pass by unheeded— 
but the voice of affliction never. The cham- 
ber of the sick, the pillow of the dying, the 
vigils of the dead, the aliars, never missed the 
presence or the sympathies of Woman! Timid 
though she be, and so delicate that the winds 
of heaven may not too roughly visit her, on 
such occasions she loses all sense of danger, 
and assumes a preternatural courage, which 
knows not and fears not consequences. Then 
shg displays that undaunted spirit which nei- 
ther courts difficulties nor evades them, that 
resignation which utters neither murmurs or 
regret; and that patience in suffering, which 
seems victorious over death itself. 





InsURANCE!—T he chances of navigation ob- 
structed commerce. The system: :2surance 
appeared, it consulted the seasons, it directed 
its attention to the ocean, it interogated that 
terrible element, it judged of its inconstancy, 
it anticipated its storms, it penetrated the 
politics of nations, it surveyed the ports and 
coasts of the two worlds, it subjected every 
thing to wise calculations, to probable resulis, 
it said to the prudent merchant, to the buld 
navigator, assuredly there are disasters over 
which humanity can oaly sigh, but as to your 
fortunes, go, traverse the seas, display your 
enterprize and industry, I take upon myself 
your risks. Then the four quarters of the 
world approached each other. 





. 


OF THE SUN. 
On the nature of the sun there have been 
various conjectures. It was long thought that 
he was a vast globe of fire, 1,384,462 times 
larger than the earth; and that he was con- 
tinually emitting from his hody innumerable 
millions of fiery particles, which being ex- 
tremely divided answered for the purpose of 
light and heat, without occasioning any ignition 
or burning, except when collected in the focus 
of a convex lens or burning-glass. Against 
this opinion, however, many serious and 
weighty objections have been made, and it bas 
been so pressed withdifficulties, that philoso- 
phers bave been life to look for a theory 
less repugnant to nature and probability. Dr. 
Herschel’s discoveries, by means of his im- 
mensely magnifying telescope have, by the 
general consent of philosophers, added a new 
habitable world to our system, which is the 
Sun.— Without’ stopping to enter into detail, 
which would be improper here, it is sufficient 
to say, that these discoveries tend to prove, 


we 





that what we call the sun is only the atmos- 
phere of that luminary; ‘ that this atmosphere 
cousists of various elastic fluids that are more or 
less lucid and transparent; that as in the clouds 
belonging to (he atmosphefe itself, so we ey 
suppose that in the vast atmosphere of the ’ 
similar decompositions may take place, but with 
this difference that the decompositions of the 
elastic fluids of the sun are of a phosphoric 
nature, and are attended by lucid appearances, 
by giving out light.” The body of the sun he 
considers as hidden generally from us, by 
means of this luminous atmosphere; but what 
are called the nacu/e or spots on the sun, are 
real openings in this atmosphere, through 
which the opaque body of the sun becomes 
visible; itself is not fiery nor hot, but is the 
instrument which God designed to act on the 
caloric or latent keat; and that heat is only 
produced by the solar light acting upon and 
comtining with the caloric or matter of fire 
contained in the air, and other substances 
which are heated by it. This ingenious theory 
is supported by many plausible reasons and 
illustrations, which may be seen in the paper 
he read before the Royal Society. 


_—_ —— 


OF THE MOON. 


There is scarcely any doubt remaining in 
the philosophical world, that the moon is a 
habitable globe. The most accurate observa- 
tions that have been made with the most pow- 
erful telescopes, have confirmed the opinion. 
The moon seems in almos{ every respect, to 
be a body similar to our earth, to have ils sur- 
face diversified by hill aad dale, mountains 
and yallies, rivers, lakes and seas. 

There is the fullest evidence that our earth 
serves as a moon to the moon herself differing 
only in this, that the earth’s surface is thirteea 
times larger than the moon’s, so the moon re- 
ceives from the earth a light thirteen times 
greater in spleadorthan that which she imparts 
to us; ana or @ Very correct analogy, we are 
led to infer, that allthe ;.2nets and their sa- 
tellites, or allendant moons, are inbapitec; for 
matter seems only to éxist for the sake of in- 
telligent beings. 





skin. Another patient is said to have taken 
afgentumin solution till he became blue. 

There are several poisonous drinks, in com- 
mon use, which produce blueness with rapid 
effect. We have seen great numbers, men in 
apparent health too, swallow these powerful 
and dangerous medicines till they were ‘ blue 
as a razor.’ ‘s 
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EACH VOLUME EMBELLISHED WITH TWENTY 
ELEGANT COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVINGS. 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 3, 1829. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We this week present our readers with an 
extract from the forth coming novel of the 
formerly ‘ Great Unknown,’ Sir Walter Scott 
—it appears fully to sustain the high wrought 
interest for which many of his former works 
were so remarkable. 


We owe an apology to an esteemed corres- 
pondent for the delay in publishing theAd- 
dress spoken on the 15th ult. at the Arch street 
Theatre—we think the poetry far superior to 
that, which is commonly presented on such 
occasions, and are glad to find ourselves sus- 
tained in this opinion by many who are ac- 
knowledged to be excellent judges of compo- 
sition. 


The lines by A. M.B. we are reluctantly 
compelled to postpone indefinitely—we have 
read them over half a dozen times wishing to 
arrive at a different conclusion, but cannot in 
Justice to ovr subscribers offer them that as 
poetry, which lacks every essential—they are 
retuiac 0 the place from ‘whence they were 
taken. 





OF THE STARS. 


The stars, in general, are considered to be 
Suns, similar to that in our system; each having 
an appropriate uumber of planets moving round 
it; and that, as these stars are innumerable, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING, 


Winters ArnomMATICA—orR Winter’s Bark 
Tree, is one of the largest forest trees of 
Terra del Fugo—which forms the southern 


consequently there are innumerable worlds, | extremity of South America—it often rises to 


all dependent on the power, protection, and 
providence of God. 
great abundance. Dr. Herschel supposes they 
form primaries and secondaries; i, e. suns re- 
volving about suns, as planets revolve about 
the sun in our system. He considers that this 
must. be the case in what is called the Milky 
Way%.the stars being there in prodigious 
quantity. Of this he gives the following proof: 
in August 22, 1792, he found that in 41 minutes 
of time, no less than 258,000 etars had. passed 
through tlie ficld of view in his telescope. 
What must God be who has made, governs, 
and supports so many worlds! 





Taking Paysic.—David Hartly eat two 
hundred pounds weight of soap to cure the 
stone, yet died of that disease. Bishop Berkely 
drank abutt of tar water. Meyer, in course 
of chemical neutralization, swallowed twelve 
hundred pounds of crabs’ eyes. In the Ger- 
man*Ephemerides, the case of a person is de- 
scribed, who had taken so much elixir vitriol, 
that his keys were rusted ia his pocket, by the 
transudation of the acid through the pores of the 


height of fifty feet; the outward bark on the 


Where the stars are in| trunk is grey, and very little wrinkled, and on 


the branches quite smooth and green.—The 
branches do not spread horizontally, but bend 
upwards aud form an elegant head ofean oval 
shape—the leaves come out without order of 
an ovalelliptic.shape, flat, smooth and shining 
without any netves—somewhat narrow near 
the foot-stalks.—Tyjs tree was utterly un- 
known to the Europeans until the return of 
Capt. John Winter, ko im the year 1577 
sailed with Sir Francis Brake as commander 
of the ship Elizabeth, destwed to the South 
Seas—after sailing through Spe Streights of 
Magellan, Capt. Winter was\eompelied by 
stress of weather to return, brintiog with him 
several pieces of this aromatic tark,—Tbe 
bark was formerly much used in medyjne, but 
of late has given place to more fash 
astringents—we bave added the severahparts 
of the flowers and fruit somewhat magn 
which may be interesting to the student 
Botany, but have forborne a minute descrip. 
tion, supposing the uninitiated would prefer 










more interesting matter. 
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TRUE LOVE’S CALL. 
BY MI8S ANNA MARIA PORTER. 


The morning is breaking, 
The sky lark awakiog 
The bright dews are skaking 
From blade and from bush 
The light mists are failing, 
O’er meadows exhaling 
And yonder star paling 
At dawn’s rosy flush: 


To warmth and dew seething, 

The rich earth is breathing; 

And moist flowers are wreathing 
Gay garlands for thee: 

Hark! hearest thou not ringing 

The wild wood with singing, 

When glad birds are springing 
From bank and from tree! 


With summer air blending, 

Thy casement ascending, 

Sweet woodbines are lending 
Their soft calls to mine: 

O dearest, awake thee! 

I wait but to take thee, 

Where all thiugs will make thee 
A banquet and shrine. 


Then, every sense filling 

With ecstasies thrilling, 

Earth’s feast may be willing 
To bold us in thrall; 

But spirits adoring 

The hand that outpouring, 

Soon, soon will be ‘soaring 
To Him that gives all. 





MARRIAGE BRoKERS.—In Genoa there are 
marriage brokers, who have pocket books fil- 

















led with the oames of marriageable girls of | 


different classes, with notes of their figures, 
personal attractions, fortunes, &c. These 
brokers go about endeavouring to arrange con- 
nexions; and when they succeed, they get a 
commission of two or three per cent upon the 
portion. Marriage at Genoa is quite a matter 
of calculation, generally settled by the parents 
or relations, who often draw up the contract 
before the parties have seen one anothe:; and 
itis only when every thing else is arranged, 
and a few days previous to the marriage cere- 
mony, that the future husband is introduced to 
his intended partner for life. 


flame, the other yields her durable heat; and 
both meeting make the best fire. 














Isaac Sanderson, of Milton, Massachusetts, 
has invented and secured a patent for a new 
and highly important improvement in the cyl- 
inder paper machine, for manufacturing paper 
consisting of a counteracting horizontal whirl- 
wheel—and a paper forming roller, by which 
the paper usvally made by machine, is greatly 
improved in quality, strength and durability— 
and several kinds of paper, never before pro- 
duced by any machine. 

The Cincinatti Advertiser says the official 
account of the late fire, at Trausylvania Uni- 
versity, differs altogether from the edit 
first published: the University it appears, Wall 
sustain little, ifany loss at all, and the students 
have met with no interruption in their studies. 





A Western paper imforms us, that during a 
Squirrel hunt of three days in Miami county, 
Ohio, sixteen sharp shooters killed six thousand 


| one hundred and two squirrels. 


This year the English monarchy has com- 
pleted the period of one thousand years from 


the time that Egbert ascended the throne of | 


all England, after the union of seven kingdoms 
of the heptarcby. 








Toothache.—-Put a piece of lime, about the 
size of a walaut, into a quart bottle of water; 


with this rinse the mouth two or three times a | 


| day, and clean the teeth, using this water 


every morning. If it taste strong, dilute it; 


| for it should be just strong enough to taste the 


lime, and no stronger. J was tormented with 
the tooth ache for some weeiss, till | used this 


| mixture, but have never had it since. 


Should he find | 


fault with her manners or appearance, he may | 


may break off the match, on condition of de- 


fraying the brokerage and other expenses in- | 


curred. 


a 





Credit.—Give credit, take credit, live upon | 


credit; if you ‘are wealthy, your own money 

will be gathering interest at the same time; if 

you are poor, you have no other means to live 
ye 





Things by their right name.—A colored lady 
(we use common parlacne) went into a store 
the other day, and asked very civilly for flesh 
coloured stockings, when the obliging shopman 
as civilly handed down a bundle of jet black, 
to the no small discomfiture of the damsel. 





End of the World.—They do say this wick- 
ed world of ours is coming to an end, after all. 
Professor Encke calculates that the comet 
which has been honoured with bis name, will 
come in con{act with the earth at the termina- 
of the period of 219,000,000 of years. 





Wit and Judgment.—Wit is brushwood; 
judgment timber: the one gives the greatest 





ie 

His most Christian Majesty, Charles 1X.—A 
late Paris paper says:—‘ At the grand card 
party given in the King’s apartments on Sun- 
day evening, upwards of one thousand distin- 
guished personages were present. Anoiher 
party will be given on Sunday next. 





The Connecticut folks, with all their Yankee 
simplicity, like high sounding tiles. We ob- 
serve a general order, notifying the appoint- 
ment of . J. W. Huntingdon, as aid-de-camp 
to the LisuTENANT GENERAL! 

Nartcnes. April 9.—Distressing.—An alar- 
ming Epidemic has been spreading its ravages 
through our little city since the first day of 
January. It is of a highy bilious character.— 
The sole antidote is a plenty ofcash. The only 
preventives are economy and close attendance 
to business. For ourselves we were severely 
attacked and had well nigh given up the ghost; 
but thanks to a kind Providence and the 
‘ Bank of Mississippi,’ we are now conyales- 
cent,,—somewhat de-bi//-itated. 





The grand jury at Washington have found a 
bill against Dr. Watkins. 


HYMENEAL. 
Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe 
ith faith and hope entwine 


Loves bright untading wreath.— Old 7 ‘Ly. 


On Wednesday evening, the 27th inst. by 
the Rev. Mr. Boyd, Mr. Samurn D Parter- 
son, one of the editors of the Norristown Reg- 
ister, to Miss Saban Ann, daughter of Wm. B. 
Mott, Esq..of this city. 








ee ail 
OBITUARY. 

In this misjudging worid, they'pizture death 

A fearful tyrant:—Q believe it not! 

it is an angel, beautiful as light, 

That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here « 
And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 

Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting iife, 

And vanishes forever! 





| At Middletown, R. I. on the%<:*h inst. 
/ David Buffum, for many years an eisinent 


Minister of the Society of Friends, . 


| of our country, has winged ils course to Hea- 

ven. He died on Sunday, at his residence, in 
| Bedford, Westchester co, at the age of 83. 
| Mr. Jay was a member of the convention of 
| this state which adopted our first constitution 
jin 1777. He was the first Chief Justice of 
| this state. Hewas a delegate in Congress 
|from this state, and President of that body: 
| while President of Congress he was appointed 

ambassador to Spain, and resided. for several 
| years at the court of his most Catholic Majesty; 

at the conclusion of the revolusionary war he 
was named in a commission with Franklin, 
Adams and Laurens, to conclude a.treaty of 
of peace with Great Britain; and was one of 
the signers of that treaty. 

On his return to this country in 1784, be was 
appointed tothe office of-sacretary of foreign 
| affairs, or had the charge of the foreign depart- 
| ment of our government, there being no office 
of the title of secretary of state. 

He was a member of the convention of this 
state in 1788, which adopted the constitution 
of the United States. He was the first Chief 
| Justice of the United states: while he held this 

office, he was appointed ambassador extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary to England 
|and concluded a commercial treaty with that 
country in 1794; and while on bis return to 
| this country from England, he was elected 
governor of this state in. 1795—he. was again 
j elected in 1798. in 1801, he declined a re- 
| election, and since that period has been in 
| private life. ey 
| On receiving intelligence of the death of 
| Gov. Jay, on Tuesday, the supreme court of 
| the state, now sitting in New York, adjourned 
| for the day, as did also the superior court for 
| the city of New York. 
| Another of those venerated men to whom 
| our country is deeply indebted for their ardour 
; and perseverance in struggling for its liberties 
| during the war of the Revolution, has been 
| taken from us by the hand of death. Col. 
| Allen M‘Lane, Collector of the Port of Wil- 
mington, and father of our Minister to England 
expired at Wilmington on Friday last in the 
83d year of hisage. Ifunsullied honour, de- 
voted patriotism, great enterprise, courage and 
tales" can secure a place in the reccolle¢tion 
of nosterity few names will be more honoured 
by coming generations than that of the individ- 
in question. The manner of his death was 
worthy of the excellence of his life. B. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Mr. John Dur- 

borow, in the 38th year of his age. 





| The spirit of John Jay, whose deeds have 
| filled so large and proud a space in the history , 
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#.ed Plynlimon in vain. 
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(Extract from Sir Walter Scott’s new Novel.] 
ANNE GEIRSTEIN. 


Away with me. 
The clouds grow thicker—there—now lean on 





me 
Place your foot here—here, take this staff and 
cling 
A moment to that shrub—now, give me your 
hand. 
The chalet will be gained in half an hour. 


After surveying the desolate scene as accu- 
rate as the stormy state of the atmosphere would 
permit, the younger ot the travellers observed, 
‘In any other country, I should say; the tem- 
pest begins to abate; but what to.expect in this 
and of desolation it were rash to decide. If 
the apostate spirit of the Pilate be actually on 
the blast, these lingering and more distant 
howls.seem to intimate that he is returning to 
his pi of punishment. The pathway has 
sunk with the ground on which it was traced 
. —I can see part of it lying down in the abyss, 
marking as with a streak of clay, yonder mass 
ofearth and stone. But I think it possible with 
your permission, my father, that I could still 
scramble forward along the edge of the preci- 
pice, tilll come in sight of the habitation 
which the lad tells us of. If there be actually 
such a one, there must be an access to it some- 
where; and ifI cannot find the path out, I can 
at least make a signal to those who dwell near 
the Vulture’s Nest yonder, and obtain some 
friendly guidance. 

‘I cannot consent to your incurring such a 
risk,’ said his father; ‘ let the Jad go forward, if 
he can and will. He is mountain bred, and I 
will reward him richly.’ 

But Antonia declined the proposal absolutely 
and decidedly. ‘I am mountain bred,’ he 
said but no goat hunter, and I have no wings 
to transport me from cliff to cliff, like a raven— 
gold is not worth life.’ 

‘ Under your favour, dearest sir, no,’ replied 
the young man; ‘it is enough to endanger the 
life of one—and mine, far the most worthless, 
should, by all the rules of wisdom as well as 
nature, be put first'in hazard.’ 

‘No, Arthur,’ replied his father, in a deter- 
mined voice; ‘no, my son—I have survived 
much, but I will not survive thee.’ 

*I fear not for the issue, father, if you per- 
mit me to go alone; but Icannot—dare not— 
undertake a task so perilous, af you persist in 
attempting to share it, with no .better aid than 
mine. While I endeavoured to‘make a new 
advance, I should be ever looking back to see 
how you should attain the station which I wai 
about to leave:—and bethink you, dearest 
father,*that if I fall, I fallan unregarded thing, 
of as little moment as the rock or tree which 
toppled headlong down before me. 
should yourffoot slip, or your hand fail, bethink 
you bow much needs fall with you.’ 

‘ Thou art right, my child,’ said the father, 
‘I have that which binds me to life, even 


though I were to lose in thee all that isdear to 


me. Our Lady and our Lady’s Knight bless 
thee and prosper thee, my child! Thy foot is 
young thy hard is strong—thiou hast not climb- 
Be bold but be wary 
—remember there is a man who, failing thee 
has but one act of duty to bind tothe earth, 
and, that discharged, he will soon follow shee.’ 

The young man accordingly prepared for 
his journey, ahd stripping himself of his \cum- 
brous cloak, showed his well proportioned 
limbs in a jerkin of grey cloth, which sat 
close to his persou.—The father’s resolution 
gave way when his son turned round to bid 


But you 





him farewell. He recalled his permission, and 
in a peremptory tone forbade him to proceed. 
But without listening to the prohibition, Arthur 
had commenced his perilous adventure. De- 
scending from the platform oa which he stood 
by the bows ofan old ash tree, which thrust 
itself out of the cleft of a rock, the youth was 
enabled to gain, through great risk, a narrow 
ledge, the very brink of the precipice, by 
creeping along which he hoped to pass on till 
he made bimself heard or seen from the habi- 
tation of whose existence the guide had inform- 
ed bim.—His situation, as he pursued this bold 
purpose, appeared so precarious, that even the 
hired attendant hardly dared to draw breath as 
he gazed on him. The ledge which supported 
him seemed to grow so narrow as he passed 
along it, as to become altogether invisible, 
while sometimes with his face to the precipice, 
sometimes looking forward, sometimes glan- 
cing his eyes upward, but never venturing to 
cast a look below, lest his brain should grow 
giddy, at asight so-appalling, he wound his 
way onward. To his father and the atten- 
dant, who beheld his progress, it was less that 
ofa man advanciogin the ordinary manner, 
and resting by aught connected with the firm 
earth, than that of an insect crawling along 

face of a perpendicular wall; of whose 
Bieresive movement}we are indeed sensible, 

cannot perceive the means of its support. 
And bitterly, most bitterly, did the miserable 
parent now lament, that he had not persisted 
inthis purpose to encounter the bafiling and 
even perilous measure of retracing his steps to 
the habitation of the preceding night. He 
should then, at least, have partaken the fate of 
the son of his love. 

Meanwhile the young man’s spirits were 
strongly braced for the performance of bis 
perilous task. He laid a powerful restraint 
on bis imagination, which in general was suf- 
ficiently active, and refused to listen, even for 
an instant, to any of the horrible insinuations 
by which fancy augments actnal danger. He 
endeavoured manfully to reduce all around 
bim to the scale of right reason, as the best 
support of true courage. ‘ This ledge of rock,’ 
he urged to himself, ‘is but narrow, yet it has 
breadth enough to support me; these cliffs and 
crevices in the surface are small and distant, 
but the one affords as secure a resting place to 
my feet the other as available a grasp to my 
hands, as if I stood on the platform ofa cubit 
broad, and rested my dtm on a balustrade of 
marble. My safety, therefore, depends on 
myself. If move with decision, step firmly 
and hold fast, what signifies how near I am to 
the mouth of an abyss? 

Thus estimating the extent of his danger by 
the mieasure of sound sense and reality, and 
supported by some degree of practice in such 


-exercise, the brave youth went forward on his 


awful journey, step by step. winning his way 
with a cautiows and fortitude, and presence of 
mind, which alone could have saved him from 
instant destruction. Atlength he gained a 
point where a projecting rock formed the an- 
gle of the précipice, so far asit had been visible 
to him. from the platform. This. therefore, 
was the critical point of his undertaking; but it 
was also-the most perilous part of it. The 
rock projected more than six feet forward over 
the torrent, Which he heard raging at the depth 
ofa hundred yards beneath, with a noise like 
subterranean thunder—He examined the spot 
with the utmost care, and was led by the ex- 
istence of shrubs, grass, and evenstunted trees 
to the belief that this rock marked the farthest 
extent, of the slip or slide of earth, and that, 


could be but round the'angle of whichit was’ 





the termination, he might hope to attain the 
continuation of the path »which had been so 
strangely interrupted by this convulsion of 
nature. But the crag jutted out so much as to 
afford no possibility of passing either under or 
around it: and asit rose several feet above the 
position which Arthur had attained, and it was 
no easy matter to climb over it.—This was, 
however, the course he chose, as the only mode 
of surmounting what he hoped might prove the 
last obstacle to his voyage of discovery. A 
projecting tree afforded him the means of 
raising and switging himself up to the top of 
the crag. Buthe had scarcely planted himself 
on it, had scarcely a moment to congratulate 
himself, on seeing, amid a wild chaos of cliffs 
and wood, the gloomy ruins of Geierstein, with 
smoke arising, and indicating something like a 
human babitation beside them, when to his 
extreme terror he felt the huge cliffon which he 
stood, tremble, stoop slowly forward; and grad- 
ually sink from its position. Projecting as it 
was, and shaken as its equilibrium had been by 
the recent earthquake, it lay now so insecure- 
ly poised, that its balance was entirely destroy- 
ed even bythe addition of the young man’s 
weight. Aroused by the imminence of the dan- 
ger, Arthur, by an instinctive attempt at self- 
preservation. drew cautiously back from the 
falling crag into the tree by which he ascend- 
ed and turned his head back as if spell-bound, 
to watch the descent of the fatal rock from 
which he had just retreated. It tottered for 
two or three seconds as if uncertain which way 
to fall; and had it taken a side long direction, 
Ynust have dashed the adventurer from his place 
of refuge, or borne both the trée and him 
headlong down into the river. After a 
moment of horrible uncertainty, the power of 
gravitation determined a direct and forward 
descent. Down went the huge fragment, 
which must have weighed at least twenty tons, 
rending and splintering io its precipitate 
course the trees and bushes which it encoun- 
tered, and settling at length in the channel of 
tfe torrent, with adin equal to the discharge 
ot a hundred pieces of artillery. .The sound 
was re-echoed from bank’‘to bank, from preci- 
pice to precipice, with emulative thunders; nor 
was the tumult silent till it rose into the re- 
gions of eternal snows, which equally insensible 
to terrestial sounds, and unfavourable to ani- 
mal life, heard the roar in their majestic soli- 
tude, but suffered it to die away without a 
responsive voiée. What in the meanwhile 
were the thoughts of the d¢stracted father, 
who saw the ponderous rock descend, but could 
not mark whether his only son had borne it 
company in its dreadful fall, His first impulse 
was to rush forward along the face of the pre- 
cipice which he had seen Artbur so lately trav- 
erse—and when the lad Antofiia withheld him, 
by throwing his aims atound him, he turned 
round on the guide with {the fury of @ bear 
which has been robbed ofhercubs. ‘Unhand 
me base peasant;’? he exclaimed, ‘or thou 
diest on the spot!’ ‘ Alas!’ said the poor boy 
dropping on his knees before him, ‘I too hare 
a father?’ The appeal went to the heartyof 
the traveller, who instantly let the lad go, and 
holding up his hands, and lifting his eyes tow- 
ards heaven, said, in accents of the deepest 
azony, mingled with devout resignatiou, *‘ Fiat 
voluntas tua;—he was my last, my loveliest 
and best beloved, and most worthy of my love; 
and yonder,’ he added, '* yonder over the glen 
suar the birds of prey, who are to feast on his 

blood. But J will see him once more,’ exclaim- 
ed the miserable parent, as the huge carrion 

vulture floated past hin on the thick air,—* I 

will see my Arthur once more, ere the wolf 
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* the sealed papers, which you will find in the 





" hands together, blessed be the eyes that see it, 





*& signal of his{ son’s safety. 


and the eagle mangle him—I will see all of him 
that earth still holds. Detain me not—but 
abide here, and watch me as I advance. [f I 
fall, as it is most likely, I charge you to take 


valise, and carry them to the person to whom 
they are addressed, with the least possible de- 
lay. There is money enough in this purse to 
bury me with my poor boy, and to cause mass- 
es to be said for our souls, and yet leave you a 
a rich recompence for your journey.’ The 
honest Swiss lad, obtuse in his understanding, 
but kind and faithful in his disposition, blub- 
bered as his employer spoke, and, afraid to of- 
fer further remonstrance or opposition, saw his 
temporary master prepare himself to traverse 
the same fatal precipice, over the verge of 
which his illfated son had seemed to pass to 
the fate which with all the wildness of a pa- 
rent’s anguish, his father was hastening to 
share. Suddenly was heagd from beyond the 
fatal angle from which the mass of stone lad 
been displaced by Arthur’s rash ascent, the 
loud hoarse sound of one of those huge horns 
made out of the spoils of the urus, or wild bull 
of Switzerland, which in ancient times announ- 
ced the charge of these mountainers, and, 
served them in war instead of all musical in- 
struments. ‘Hold, sir, bold!’ exclaimed the 
Grison,’ yonder is a signal from Geierstein. 
Some one will presently come to our assistance 
and show as the safer way to seek for your son 
—and look you—at you green bush that is 
glimmering through the mist: Saint Antonia 
preserve me as [ see a white cloth displayed 
there! it is just beyond the point where the 
rock fell.’ The father endeavoured to fix his 
eyes on the spot, but they fell so fast with tears 
that they could not discern the object which 
the guide pointed out. it is all in yain’ he 
said, dashing the tears from his eyes -‘ I shall 
never see more than his Wea remains.’ ‘You 
will—you will see him in life!’ said the Grison 
‘Saint Antonia wills it so—See, the white'cloth 
waves again!’ ‘ Some remnant of his garments* 
said the despairing father, ‘some wretched me- 
morial of bis fate. No, my eyes deceive me 
not—I have beheld the fall of my house—would 
that the vultures of these crags had rather torn 
them from their sockets.’ ‘Yet look again,’ 
said the Grison, the cloth hangs not loose 
upon a bough—I can see that is raised on the 
end of a staff, and is distinctly waved to and 
fro. . Your son makes a signal that he is safe.’ 
‘ And if it be so said the traveller, clasping his 


and the tongue that tells it! If we find my 
sh, and find him alive, it shall be a lucky one 
for thee too.’ ‘ Nay,’ say the Grison, ‘I only 
ask that you with abide still, and act by coun- 
sel, I will hold myself quit for services. Only, 
it, is not creditable to an honest lad to have 

ie people lase themselves by their wilfulness; 
for the blame, after all, is sure to fall upon the 
guide, as if he could prevent old Pontius from 
shaking the mist from his brow, or banks of 
earth from slipping down into the valley at a 
time, or young hair-brained gallants from walk- 
ing upon precipices as narrow as the edge ofa 
knife, or madmen, whose grey hairs might 
make them wiser, from drawing daggers like 
bravos in Lombardy.’ 

Thus the guide ran on, and in that vein he 
might have long continued, for Seignor Philip- 
son heard him not. Each throb of his pulse, 
each thought of his heart, was directed towards 
the object which the lad had referred to asa 
He became at 
length satisfied that the signal was waved by 
a human hand; and, as eager in the glow of 
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pared for the attempt of advancing towards his 
son, and assisting him if possible, in regaining 
a place of safety. But the entreaties and re- 
iterated assurances of his guide, induced him 
to pause. ‘ Are you fit,’ he said ‘to go on the 
crag? can you repeat your Credo and Ave 
without missing or misplaciog a word? for with- 
out that, our old men say your neck, had you 
a score of them, would be in danger. Is your 
eye clear, and your feet firm? I trow the one 
streams like a fountain, and the other shakes 
like the aspen which overhangs it! Rest here 
till those arrive whoare far more able to give 
your son help than you orIam. I! judge by 
the fashion of his blowing, that yonder is the 
hora of the Goodman of Geiersten, Arnold 
Biederman. He hath seen your son’s danger, 
and is even now providing for his safety and 
ours. There are cases in which the aid of one 
stranger, well acquainted with the country, is 
worth that of three brothers who know not the 
crags.’ ‘ But if yonder horn really sounded a 
signal,’ said the traveller, ‘ how chanced it that 
my son replied not?’ ‘ And if he did so, as is 
most likely he did, rejoined the Grison, ‘ how 
should we have heard him! The bugle of Uri 
itself sounded amid these horrible dins of water 
and tempest like the reed of a shepherd boy; 
and how think you we should hear the holloa 
of aman?’ ‘ Yet, methinks,’ said Seignor Phi- 
lipson, ‘I do hear something amid the roar of 
elements which is like a human voice—but it 
is not Artbur’s.’? ‘I wot well, no,’ answered 
the Grison, ‘that-is a woman’s voice. The 
maidens will converse with each other in that 
manner from cliff to cliff, through storm and 
tempest, where there a mile between.’ ‘ Now, 
Jeaven be praised for this providential relief,’ 
said Seignor Philipson; ‘I trust we shall yet 
see this dreadful day safely ended. I will hol- 
loa inanswer.’ fe attempted to do so, but in- 
experienced in the art of making himself heard 
in such a country, he pitched his voice in the 
same key with that of the roar of wind and 
wave; so that, even at twenty yards from the 
place where he was speaking, it must have 
been totally indistinguishable from that of the 
elementary war around them. The lad smiled 
at his patron’s ineffectual attempts, and then 
raised his voice himself in a high, wild and 
prolonged scream, while it produced with 
apparently much less effurt than that of the 
Englishman, was nevertheless a distinct sound, 
separated from the others by the key to which 
it was pitched, and was probably audible to a 
very considerable distance. It was presently 
answered by distinct cries of the same nature, 
which gradually approached the platform, 
bringing renovated hope to the anxious tra- 
veller. If the distress of the father rendered 
his condition an object of deep compassion, that 
of the son, at the same moment, was sufficiently 
perilous. We have already stated that Arthur 
Philipson had commenced his precarious jour- 
ney along the precipice, with all the cooloess, 
resolution and unshaken determination of miad, 
which was most essential to a task where all 
must depend upon firmness of nerve. But the 
formidable accident which checked his onward 
progress, was of a character so dreadful, as 
made him feel all the bitterness of death, in- 
stant, horrible, and, as it seemed, inevitable. 
The solid rock fad trembled and rent beneath 
his footsteps, and although, by an effort rather 
mechanical than voluntary, he had withdrawn 
himself, from the instant ruin attending its de- 
icent, he felt as if the better part of him, his 
firmness of mind and strength of body,” had 
been rent away with the descending rock, as 





reviving hope, as he had of late been under 


it fell thundering, with clouds of dust and smoke 
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the influence of desperate grief, he again pre- 


into the torrents and whirlpools of the vexed 

guif beneath. In fact, the searnan swept from 

the deck of a vessel, drenched in the waves, 

and battered against the rocks on the shore 

does not differ more from the same mariner, 

when, at the commencement of the gale, he 
stood upon the deck of his favorite ship, proud 
of her strength and his own dexterity, than 

Arthur, when commencing his journey, from 
the same Arthur, while clinging to the decayed 
trunk of an old tree, from which, suspended 
between heaven and earth, he saw the fall of 
the crag which he had so nearly accompanied. 

The effects of his terror, indeed, were physi- 
cal as well as moral; for a thousand colours 
played before his eyes; he was attacked by a 
sickly dizziness, and deprived at once of the 
obedience of those limbs which had hitherto 
served him so admirably; his arms and hands, 
as if no longer at his command, now clung to 
the branches of the tree, with a cramp-like 
tenacity over which he seemed to possess no. 
power, and now trembled in a state of such 
complete nervous relaxation, as led bim to fear 
that they were becoming unable to support 
him longer in his position. An incident, in 
itself trifling, added to the distress occasioned 
by this alienation of his powers. All living 
things in the neighbourhood had, as might be 
supposed, been startled by the tremendous fall 
to which his progress had given occasion. 

Flights of owls, bats, and other birds of dark- 
ness, compelled to betake themselves to the 
air, had lost no time in returning to their bow- 
ers of ivy, or the harbour afforded them by the 
rifts and holes of the neighbouring rocks.— 
One of this ill-omened flight chanced to be a 
lammergeier, or Alpine vulture, a bird larger 
and more voracious than the eagle himself, 
and which Arthur had not been accustomed to 
see, or at least to look upon closely, With the 
instinct of most birds of prey, it is the custom 
of this creature, when gorged with food, to 
assume some station of inaccessible security, 
and there remain stationary and motionless for 
days together, till the work of digestion has 
been accomplished, and activity returns with 
the pressure of appetite. Disturbed from such 
a state of repose, one of these terrific birds had 
risen from the ravine to which the species gives 
its name, and having circled unwillingly réund: 
with a ghastly scream and flagging wing, it 
had sunk down upon the pinnacle of a crag, not 
four yards from the tree in which Arthur held 
his precarious station. Although still in some 
degree stupified by torpor, it seemed encour- 
aged by the motionless state of the young man 
to suppose him dead, or dying, and sat there 
and gazed at him, without displaying any of 
that apprehension which the the fiercest ani- 
mals usually entertain from the vicinity of man. 





A pitemma.-A man the other day, speaking 
of the backwardness of the spring said—‘ We 
shall never have warm weather as long as the 
snow continues on the mountains—and I’m 
certain the snow will never get off the moun- 
tains until itis warm weather.’— 





A Turk asked a Janissary who was a guide 
to some Englishmen,: ‘what was their object 
in visiting Ephesus?? ‘ To view that heap of 
rubbish,’ he answered, pointing to the Temple. 
* Are there not,’ said_ the~turk‘with a smile, 
‘stone enough about,Smyrna to gratify their 
curiosity.’ 





Contentment is a pearl of great price, and 
whoever procures it at the.expense of ten 
thousand desires, makes a wise and happy 
purchase. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
ON THE CONDITION OF WOMEN. 


When learniog first its dawning splendours 
shed 


And woke the Grecian keroes from the dead, 


“Gave them a god-like form, aud strove to trace 


The front of Mars in young Atrides face, 

Cold was the epic strain, the nation found 

That like their warriors they were iron bound: 

Steel’d with a coat of mail—so close each part 

That not a single weapon reach’d the heart. 

But when the scenic muse first rose to view 

And gave us portraits such as Nature drew, 

’Twas then that truth and virtue stood confest 

And fix’d their empire in a nation’s breast. 

Such dre our times, bail to the happy age! 

Truth is our first performer on the stage, 

And Science lencs her just and graphic art, 

To sketch the manners and pourtray the heart. 

A few years since, and woman’s active mind 

Was to domestic arts alone confin’d; 

Wit in the fairer sex was deem’d aon shock- 
ing, 

And e’en the muses club, was dubb‘'d blue 
slocking. 

Those days have past--and woman’s gentle 
skill, 

Meekly controuls her lord and master’s will, 

Well pleased he.yields him to her softer sway, 

And learns of her, the lesson to obey. 

Sweet are the joys domestic ties impart, 

The hopes that cluster in a parent’s heart, 

And every yeoman on our happy land 

That round bis hearth collects-his little band, 

Feels that in native dignity he claims, 

A nobler rank than all that fortune names. 

Why is it so, but that the lizbt of truth, 

Warm'd his young heart, and train’d his early 
youth— 

The kiodly influence of a mother’s care, 

Her guardian love, her watchful zeal 
there— 

She taught him first the bliss of home to know, 

That in that word was bound his weal, or woe. 

Is there a man who does not love to dwell 

On days long past? which he remembers well, 

When leaning on his mother’s Jap ke stood 

And felt in her was centred every good; 

Perhaps his country gives her meed of praise, 

And wealth and honors crown his later days, 

Yet mid the toils of life how sweet to rest 

His aching head upon a mother’s breast! 

If time her hair has gently silver’d o'er, 

And her quench’d eye can speak its love no 
more. 

How sacred then the task to him assign’d 

To shield from every care her wasting mind! 


was 


How beautifully mark’d on nature’s page, 
‘ His guardian, she, in youth—hbe, hers in age!’ 
Oh-woman! mourn not that thy path must lie 


», | Far from the gaze of bold ambition’s eye} 


Far from the scenes of contest and of strife, 

Amid the tender ‘ charities of life.’ 

| What cans’t thou ask that is not to thee given, 

Art thou not call’d the link *tween man and 
Heaven? 

Say would’st thou doff thy flowing robes and 
wear 

The heavy garments men are doom’d to bear? 

Where then would be that taste, that won- 
drous skill, 

That works all nature’s treasures to thy will? 

The cashmere shawl that winds its graceful 
fold, 

The India muslin with its inwrought gold, 

The bird of paradise with plumage rare, 

The snowy pearls that deck thy glossy hair, 

The silks, merinos, and the veils of lace 

Which give mysterious beauty to thy face. 

Ob woman think, when tempted to repine 

Tho’ in our capitol thou can’st not shine, 

For Adams, Clay or Jackson, cannot vote, 

And in our Senate Hall distend thy throat, 

if to your share these trifling hardships fall, 

Thiok of their sufferings, and you’ll forget 

them all! 
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SELECTED FOR THE PHILADEPHIA SOUVENIR: 


ADDRESS, 


Written by Jonas B. Philips, Esq. and spoken 
by Mr. S. Chapman, at the opening of the 
Arch Street Theatre, April 15th 1829. 


The bright wirg’d Seraph, whose enchanting 
smile, 

The cares of life, can lessen or beguile, 

Celestial Hope! a beauteous vision drew, 





And bade us seek reality from you. 

Lovely the scene, there Beauty did entwine 

A fadeless wreath to deck our Shakspeare’s 
shrine; 

There swiftly flew, the roseate hours along, 

While Wit and Pleasure follow’d in the throng, 

Fame’s deathless laurels flourish in our gaze, 

We heard your plaudits, mark’d your smiles of 
praise. 


To add new lustre to the Drama’s reign, 

And dedicate to you, this classic Fane, 

To night we come the champions of her cause, 

To seek your favour, court your kind applause. 

Enlighteu’d guardians, of the moral stage, 

Whose lessons yield improvement to the age, 

Accept our off’ring, make the picture true, 

Hope’s magic pencil so enchanting drew. 

With ‘useful mirth,’ to cheer life’s weary 

hours, 

Aud give new bloom to joys decaying flowers, 

To deck with smiles the brow which care has 
press’d, 
































And steal the thorns of sorrow from the breast, 


We hold the wand, whose touch can banish - 


grief, 
And yield instruction, while it gives relief. 


At your~command, we’ll seek where Faacy 


dwells, 

Display the treasures of her magie cells, 

Roam sacred Poesy’s enchanted grove, 

For all that Youth may ask, or Age approve— 

The classic stories of the days of old, 

The works of Sages we will here unfold; 

Call Heroes from the tomb, their country’s 
pride, 

To tell how they have liv’d, how they have 
died. 


Yet more, our native land can lessons give, 

Which shall the stories of old Greece outlive, 

We’ll summon forth the spirits of the age, 

Warrior and Statesman, Patriot and Sage, 

To teach their children, how their fathers 
fought, 

And prize their freedom, by the price twas 
bought. 


Our native land! the home of useful arts, 

The clime of virtue, and of noble hearts, 

Whose ‘ star gemum’d banner’ in its pride un- 
furl’d, 

Now sheds its lustre o’er the boundless world, 

Not here, the strains of minstrelsy are hush’d, 

And ey’ry germ of science rudely crush’d, 

We gaze around us and delighted find, 

Rich blessings follow on the march of mind. 

Cheer’d by your favour, ’neath this Temple’s 
dome, 

The child of Genius Jong shall find a home, 

Nurtur’d by you, the plant shall flourish wide, 

The Drama’s guardian, and our country’s 
pride. 


As genial suo-beaifis, and reviving showers, 

Give bloom and beauty to earth’s fading flow- 
ers. 

So the bright smiles of Patronage we find, 

Revive the drooping flow’rets of the mind, 

Long may such sunbeams, our exertions cheer, 

And warm each humble plant that blossoms 
here. ; 

The words ‘ Pay the Printer,’ can be so 
arranged as to read two thousand ways; #and 
yet some subscribers devise more than two 
thousand ways not to pay the printer. 


OHIO AGAINS’ THE» WORLD! 


Mr. Ruben Hedger, who resides near this 
town, has seven chiidren; three sons and four 
daughters, that weigh one thousand four hun- 
dred and thirty nine pounds. 

The three sons weigh 

The four daughters 


660 
T79 


Total 1439 Ibs. 
Mr. Hedger is a man, rather below common 
stature himself, weighing not more than about 
one hundred aud fifty pounds. 
It is a brave mind thet exults not over a 


fallen foe, but it is a weak one that tramples 
on hin. 
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